CHAPTER XVIIL
IMPROVEMENTS  AT THE  POST, AND
THE general began, as soon as the snow was off the ground, to improve the post. Young cotton-wood trees— the only variety that would grow in that soil—were transplanted from the river bank. They are so full of sap that I have seen the leaves come out on the logs that had been cut some time and were in use as the framework of our camp-huts. This vitality, even when the roots were dying, deceived us into building hopes that all the trees we planted would live. We soon found by experience, however, that it was not safe to regard a few new leaves as a sure augury of the long life of these trees. It would have been difficult to estimate how many barrels of water were poured around their roots during the summer. A few of them survived, even during the dry season, and we watched them with great interest.
One day my husband called me to the door, with a warning finger to come softly. He whispered to me to observe a bird perched on a branch, and trying to get under the shade of two or three tiny leaflets that were struggling to live. Such a harbinger of hope made us full of bright anticipations of the day when our trees would cast a broad shadow.itated women were left, he would protest and beg for active duty, no matter if his life itself were in jeopardy.almost up to some of the Indians. They seeing themselves so closely pressed, resorted to the cunning of their race to escape. They threw themselves from their ponies, and plunged into the underbrush of a deepiving them, and they gave but little news. When the regiment overtook the stock these men had beenuld be left to finish him afterwards. Thettle shivering group into new panics.
